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ation of Providence, the playhouse should be shut for some time;
and Serlo on the other hand maintained that, both for the purpose
of repairing the damage he had suffered, and of exhilarating the
depressed and terrified spirits of the people, nothing could be
more in place than the exhibition of some interesting piece. His
opinion in the end prevailed; and the house was full. The actors
played with singular fire, with more of a passionate freedom than
at first. The feelings of the audience had been heightened by the
horrors of the previous night, and their appetite for entertainment
had been sharpened by the tedium of a wasted and dissipated
day; every one had more than usual susceptibility for what was
strange and moving. Most of them were new spectators, invited
by the fame of the piece; they could not compare the present
with the preceding evening. Boisterous played altogether in the
style of the unknown Ghost; the Pedant too had accurately seized
the manner of his predecessor; nor was his own wofd aspect
without its use to him; for it seemed as if, in spite of his purple
cloak and his ermine collar, Hamlet were fully justified in calling
him a " king of shreds and patches."

Few have ever reached the throne by a path more singular
than his had been. But although the rest, and especially Philina,
made sport of his preferment, he himself signified that the Count,
a consummate judge, had at the first glance predicted this and
much more of him. Philina, on the other hand, recommended
lowliness of mind to him; saying she would now and then powder
the sleeves of his coat, that he might remember that unhappy
night in the Castle, and wear his crown with meekness.

CHAPTER XTV.

OUR friends had sought out other lodgings, on the spur of the
moment, and were by this means much dispersed. Wilhelm had
conceived a liking for the garden-house, where he had spent the
night of the conflagration : he easily obtained the key, and settled
himself there. But Aurelia being greatly hampered in her new
abode, he was obliged to retain little Felix with him. Mignon,
indeed, would not part with the boy.

He had placed the children in a neat chamber on the upper
floor: he himself was in the lower parlour. The young ones
were asleep at this time: Wilhelm could not sleep.